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Sickness, Mortality and Income 


The Committee on the Cost of Medical Care (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) has recently issued a pamphlet, The Rela- 
tions of Illness and Dependency, by Frank J. Bruno of 
Washington University. Professor Bruno brings together 
here the results of various studies. It has been estimated 
that in 1928, a year when business was prosperous, about 
two per cent of the families in 19 cities were dependent. 
The degree of dependency was lower that year than it is 
likely to be for some time to come. 

Few studies have been made which definitely correlate 
the relation of illness to income. In a study made by the 
United States Public Health Service in South Carolina 
mill towns it was found that “a greater proportion of dis- 
abling illness, of relatively long duration, appeared among 
persons whose family income was below the average than 
among persons with a more favorable economic status.” 
The study seems to show also that “in the lowest income 

oup, which includes all dependents, the morbidity rate 
or all disabling diseases is over twice what it is in the 
wage-earning group with an income considered ‘adequate’ 
and such illness as does occur is of a more serious na- 
ture.” Another study by the Public Health Service of 
the incidence of influenza during the 1918 epidemic 
showed that “apparently the lower the economic level the 
higher was the attack rate.” 

A study of deaths of “occupied and retired civilian 
males” in England from 1921 to 1923 shows that the 
death-rate of unskilled laborers was slightly more than 50 
per cent higher than that for the upper and middle classes 
and that the death-rate per 100,000 dropped as the groups 
tose higher in the social scale. 

An American study of 22,600 deaths among _policy- 
holders in 12 companies showed that the death-rate 
among unskilled workmen was 46 per cent greater than 

t for professional and semi-professional classes, 30 per 
cent greater than that for skilled laborers and 5.5 per cent 
steater than that for semi-skilled laborers. 

tudies of infant mortality in Great Britain and in the 
United States show that the British infant death-rate of 

Ne lowest income groups was more than twice that of the 

ighest income group and that the infant death-rate of the 
owest income group in the United States was nearly 
three times that of the highest income group. 

Studies of dependent families indicate that at least 

tee-fourths present health problems. 


Anti-Union Contract for Teachers 


ae May 4, 1928, the board of directors of Seattle 
hool District No. 1 adopted the rule “that no person be 


employed hereafter, or continued in the employ of the 
district as a teacher while a member of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, or any local thereof; and that before 
any election shall be considered binding, such teacher shall 
sign a declaration to the following effect : 

“T hereby declare that I am not a member of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, or any local thereof, and 
will not become a member during the term of this con- 
tract.” (Law and Labor, January, 1931.) 

The teachers in the employ of the board brought suit to 
enjoin the enforcement of the rule. The trial court en- 
tered judgment for the board and the teachers appealed. 

A state law (Sec. 4776, 4805-1, Rem. Comp. Stat.) em- 
powered the board “to employ for not more than one 
year, and for sufficient cause to discharge teachers,” to 
fix and pay their salaries, and “to adopt and enforce such 
rules and regulations as may be deemed essential to the 
well-being of the schools.” 

After discussing the legal rights of the board and the 
teachers under the contract, the court pointed out that it 
could “not be canceled or impaired at the will or discretion 
of the board of directors, but only for sufficient cause” 
(Seattle High School Chapter No. 200 of the American 
Federation of Teachers vs. Sharples, Supreme Court, 
Washington, December 2, 1930). 

The teachers maintained “that if the power to employ 
included the power to discriminate against members of 
the union, it amounted to power to control their social 
activities.” (Law and Labor, January, 1931, p. 5.) The 
court ruled that “the question here is not one of regulating 
the conduct of the teachers, but the power of the board 
to say whom it will employ as teachers. Regulation of 
the conduct of teachers by whatever power comes only 
after the teachers have been employed.” 

The statutes of Washington (Rem. Comp. Stat. Par. 
7611) provide that “it shall be lawful for working men 
and women to organize themselves into, or carry on labor 
unions for the purpose of lessening the hours of labor or 
increasing the wages or bettering the conditions of the 
members of such organizations; or carry out their legiti- 
mate purposes by any lawful means.” 

_ In the opinion of the court this statute has no applica- 
tion to the case. But if the board had entered into con- 
tracts and while those contracts were in force had under- 
taken to cancel them or to discharge the teachers, then 
the statute would be revelant “because the board has no 
power to discharge the teacher except for sufficient 
cause.” The court held that “the board is not undertak- 
ing to discharge anyone, but only defining its course in 
exercising its power to employ in the future.” And this 
is exactly what employers in general do who, as a condi- 
tion to giving employment, compel their employes to sign 
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a declaration that they are not members of a union and 
to agree that they will not become members while they are 
employed by a concern. 

The teachers contended, furthermore, that the rule of 
the board could not be justified as an exercise of the police 
power. But the court cited cases in which it had been 
decided that “the right of the state and its municipalities 
to say upon what conditions a public work shall be or not 
be performed is not a right arising from the exercise of 
the police power” and that “it belongs to the state as the 
guardian and trustee for its people, and having control 
of its affairs, to prescribe the conditions upon which it 
will permit public work to be done on its behalf, or on 
behalf of its municipalities.” 


The teachers insisted that “if any such right as that in- 
volved in the resolution [of the board] is exercised, it 
must be by the legislature, and not by the school board.” 
On this point the court ruled that, since the board had 
been given power to employ teachers, it could “find noth- 
ing in the constitution or statutes limiting that right so 
far as this case is concerned, from which it follows, we 
think, that the board has full and complete power in that 
respect.” 


The teachers also contended that the rule of the board 
violated their constitutional rights of freedom in the ex- 
ercise of their profession. While granting that the right 
to follow a chosen profession is too elementary to require 
any discussion, the court insisted that “there is no ques- 
tion of that kind in this case. The right of freedom of 
contract as it exists in this case to refuse for any reason 
or no reason at all to engage the professional services of 
any person is in no sense a denial of the constitutional 
right of that person to follow his chosen profession.” 


The underlying assumption of this statement is, of 
course, that if a teacher cannot get a job in one place he 
can in another. The difficulties of moving from one state 
to another and getting established are incidental. How- 
ever, if the rulings of the Washington court were applied 
in all states, all teachers who insisted on belonging to a 
union as a means of bettering their status would be de- 
barred from the exercise of their profession. 


The Wagner Bill Veto 


President Hoover’s veto on March 7, 1931, of the pub- 
lic employment service bill sponsored by Senator Wagner 
has aroused severe criticism on the part of those inter- 
ested in its passage. The President justified his veto on 
the following grounds: (1) that the bill abolished the 
present employment service and made no provision for an 
immediate substitute ; (2) that it would take a a long time 
for the various state legislatures to make appropriations 
in order to obtain the subsidies to be provided by the fed- 
eral government; (3) that in the meantime workers would 
be without the assistance of the present system which, it 
was asserted, found employment for 1,300,000 persons in 
1930; (4) that it would be of no help in the present emer- 
gency; (5) that it made no provision for special service 
to veterans and for the interstate movement of agricul- 
tural labor, while the present system, according to Secre- 
tary of Labor Doak, had found employment during 1930 
for 700,000 farm laborers; and (6) that the present serv- 
ice has an appropriation of $1,000,000 for rapidly ex- 
panding its agencies during the next 15 months. In con- 
clusion the President stated that he was “asking the Secre- 
tary of Labor to cooperate with the various interested or- 
ganizations to draft a plan for presentation to the next 
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session of Congress which will avoid the difficulties pre- 
sented by this bill.” (New York Times, March 8, 1931.) 
Most of these points were embodied in the opinions sub- 
mitted by William D. Mitchell, Attorney General, and 
Secretary Doak. 

Senator Wagner, by way of reply to the veto said that 
the bill had been before Congress since 1928, that it had 
been passed by the Senate 10 months previously, that it 
had been favorably reported by the House Judiciary Com. 
mittee and placed on the House calendar and that “a nod 
from the President would have caused the bill to pass at 
that time, so that it would now have been long in opera- 
tion, successfully helping us to weather the present crisis,” 
(New York Times, March 9, 1931.) He also pointed 
out that the President had stood for a nationwide, well- 
coordinated employment service in the unemployment con- 
ference of 1921 of which Mr. Hoover was chairman and 
that “the relationship which is established under the bill 
between the states and the federal government is in line 
with the President’s often expressed views that local ini- 
tiative and responsibility be conserved and strengthened, 
and that where necessary the federal government should 


not displace but supplement and encourage local action by - 


facilitating cooperation between states.” Senator Wagner 
insisted, furthermore, that his bill provided for immediate 
assumption of the duties of the present federal employ- 
ment service and that it gave ample authority for the con- 
tinuation of the services to veterans and agricultural 
workers. 

This SERvIcE is, of course, totally uninterested in the 
political aspects of the controversy. We feel obliged, 
however, to record briefly the judgments that have been 
pronounced upon the veto by special students of the un- 
employment problem. 

Frances Perkins, Industrial Commissioner of New 
York State, declared that “most of these 1,300,000 place- 
ments reported were made by state and municipal agencies, 
not by the United States Employment Service.” (New 
York Times, March 10, 1931.) New York State’s 86,015 
placements for 1930 were made by state offices for which 
an appropriation of $166,000 was provided as contrasted 
to $237,000, the appropriation for the federal service for 
the entire nation. The Federal Employment Service had 
but three workers functioning in the New York State 
Employment Service, with total salaries amounting to 
$5,280 a year. Commissioner Perkins regards the veto 
as “almost as deplorable for the community as for the 
unemployed.” 

Paul U. Kellogg, editor of the Survey Graphic put the 
following questions: “If the President did not like the 
Wagner bill why did he not come forward two years ago 
with a constructive alternate? Why was he content from 
last June through January to let the bill be sewed up in 
the Rules Committee of the House, . . . without putting 
forward such an alternative?” He added: “I seriously 
question whether the change would have militated against 
the services to veterans and farm hands. If they were s0 
important and so in need of additional funds why didn't 
the President mention them in his December message, 
which merely argued for delay in turning the hard times 
to constructive account? Why didn’t the new Secretary 
of Labor come before Congress with them, not as the 
dressing to his substitute measure, but as amendments 0 
the Wagner bill?’ (New York Times, March 10, 1931.) 


Mary Van Kleeck, director of industrial studies, Rus 
sell Sage Foundation, declared that the explanations fot 
the veto were “based largely on misinformation,” that the 
1,300,000 placements cited were mostly the work of state 
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and municipal agencies, and that cooperation between the 
federal and state governments not only could have been 
continued under the Wagner bill but that its enactment 
would have given the federal government power to estab- 
lish greater cooperation and extend the facilities for plac- 
ing more of the unemployed. She concluded that “the 
President has vetoed [this legislation] at a moment when 
the ineffectiveness of the existing system is being daily 
demonstrated in the experience of the unemployed.” 
(New York Times, March 10, 1931.) 

John B. Andrews, secretary of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation said that administration offi- 
tals themselves would be “shocked by the President’s 
glemn assertions concerning ‘the present well-developed 
Federal Employment Service.’” Mr. Andrews pointed 
out that less than a dozen years ago Mr. Doak himself 
helped to draft the measure which later came to be the 
Wagner bill and that less than a year ago Mr. Doak ap- 
pared at a Senate committee hearing and uttered no 
criticism of the bill. Furthermore, Mr. Doak’s union, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen supported the Wag- 
ner bill and opposed Mr. Doak’s substitute. 

William Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, declared that “the reasons offered for the exer- 
cise of the Presidential veto are unconvincing and unac- 
ceptable... 

“The federal government agencies which have existed 
have failed utterly. Very little, if any help has been ex- 
tended to millions of workers who, during the past ten 
years, have been displaced through the introduction of 
ae devices.” (New York Times, March 11, 

When Secretary Doak presented his substitute bill, he 
aid that “the purpose which the proponents have in mind 
—the coordination of federal and state employments 
wencies—deserves serious consideration and approval. 
but in my opinion the means suggested to effectuate the 
iesired result are not practically calculated to obtain it. 
Ithas been strongly suggested to me that these means of 
taining the goal would threaten an improper centraliza- 
tion of federal bureaucratic control over the states through 
the seductive influence of federal aid.” (United States 
Daily, February 19, 1931.) This was the position taken 
ithe Wagner bill by certain manufacturers. 

William Green pointed out that “the federal govern- 
tent makes contributions to the states for the support of 
‘ricultural colleges, experimental stations, agricultural 
xlension work, vocational education and rehabilitation, 

shways, the National Guard and a number of other 
worthy public projects.” He declared further: “It seems 
intradictory, indeed, when $230,000,000 can be appro- 
mated for agricultural colleges and other worthy projects 
wered by the states, [that] not one penny can be appro- 
pated to assist labor through the establishment of well- 
“upped, serviceable, practical unemployment exchanges.” 


Mass Education in China 


One of the significant educational movements of mod- 
times is undoubtedly that for mass education in China, 
: ch has been possible because of the invention of sim- 
iifed methods of teaching illiterates by Y. C. James Yen, 
: director of the movement. The project originated 
‘er Y.M.C.A, auspices. Mr. Yen has sent the Depart- 
“ documents recording recent developments, particu- 
: ¥ the moving of the staff to Ting Hsien for an inten- 
ten-year project in a rural area, “China,” says Mr. 
", "is a nation . . . of 1835 fundamental units, called 
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hsien. They are akin to large-sized American counties. 
More than eighty-five per cent of the four hundred mil- 
lion people are a rural population. . . . It is the hsien, 
therefore, that must be taken as the key unit in the recon- 
struction of China.” 

Of the unique rural experiment Mr. Yen writes: “The 
majority of our colleagues are now settled in Ting Hsien 
with their families, making a mass education ‘community 
of nearly two hundred. As it is the first time in the his- 
tory of China that educated men and women have gone to 
live with and work for the country people, we have 
aroused considerable comment among those who know of 
our work in different parts of the country. There are 
some, even among educators, who think we must have 
ulterior (political?) motives to serve; others, ‘disillu- 
sioned,’ say we are cranks, visionaries doomed to failure ; 
a steadily growing group of staunch supporters believe 
we are infusing new life into the old adage ‘Back to the 
People,’ and carrying into effect the last word of Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen, Father of the Chinese Republic, ‘Awaken the 
Masses.’ This group believe that by identifying our- 
selves with the people, through actual experience learning 
their needs and the best ways of meeting them, we are 
taking the essential first steps in the right direction for 
the reconstruction of our country. 

“Nearly all of us are city-bred, many of us academically 
trained in colleges, not a few even inoculated with the 
foreign atmosphere and alien ideals of universities in the 
West. In thus ‘invading’ a Chinese rural district, with 
the general objective of raising the prevailing standard of 
living, we must take care to avoid two pitfalls in our path: 
first, the fatal error of assuming a patronizing attitude 
towards the people, and second, the danger, as we say in 
Chinese, of ‘raising the level of consumption without rais- 
ing the level of production.’ 

“Few persons of the West, if any, who have not visited 
the rural China, can have any adequate conception of the 
tremendous difference between city life and rural life in 
this country. The move from Peking to Ting Hsien is 
not merely a geographical one of a few hundred ‘li’: it is 
a chronological one involving several centuries. The diffi- 
culty of making the necessary adjustments can be well 
imagined. We cannot, and would not if we could, lower 
certain of our standards to those of the backward villages 
(for what are we here in Ting Hsien for!) ; and yet we 
want in every way possible to merge our life with the 
village life, and avoid building up a ‘Little Peking’ of our 
own, widening the already existing gap between ourselves 
and the country people. A sane solution to this problem 
is the key to the whole reconstruction project at Ting 
Hsien.” 


A health demonstration financed by the Milbank Me- 
morial Fund is a part of the project. The ten-year period 
is to be divided into three units. In the first, “literacy and 
education” will be stressed; in the second, “agriculture 
and economic reconstruction”; in the third, “village self- 
government and citizenship training.” 

The headquarters of the Chinese National Association 


of the Mass Education Movement is at Ting Hsien, 
Hopei, China. 


“Fairway Farms” 


What are described as “exciting statistics” in regard 
to the possibilities of large scale farming are interpreted 
by Russell Lord in The Country Home (New York) for 
February. Mr. Lord presents an interview with Profes- 
sor M. L. Wilson of the Montana State College, who is 
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the manager of Fairway Farms, a large scale farming 
enterprise with unique features, which has been carried 
on since 1925 with the assistance of a loan from John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. 

The idea of Fairway Farms originated with Dr. H. C. 
Taylor. When he was sent by Secretary Wallace into the 
wheat areas in 1923, he saw many pioneers ruined, and 
declared: “What we need here is a corporation that will 
step in and work with these fellows, not against them; a 
corporation that will give them a definite purchase con- 
tract, a long time to pay, sound guidance and actual finan- 
cial help over the tight places in bad years; a corporation 
that will work to turn the tide against tenancy and to re- 
store as the buttress of our national structure the free- 
hold, one-family farm.” 

A non-stock, non-profit corporation called Fairway 
Farms was organized. Five of nine directors of the cor- 
poration are college professors who have served without 
salary. Mr. Rockefeller loaned the corporation $150,000 
at five per cent interest, repayable from the net income. 
The central ideas, says Professor Wilson, were (1) to 
put the advantages of industrial organization—“land with 
an adequate plant and equipment, financial and managerial 
assistance, accurate knowledge, adequate reserves” —at the 
disposal of men who lacked them; (2) “to find out ex- 
perimentally . . . the size of farm, the sort of crops and 
the amount of machinery” by which the lands of Montana 
could support an adequate standard of living; (3) “to 
establish standards and methods by which capable men 
could more easily climb the agricultural ladder from 
tenancy to ownership.” 

Mr. Lord states that within five years the eight experi- 
mental farms established have demonstrated the prac- 
ticality of a new and fair relationship between landlord 
and tenant; that high standards of living have been main- 
tained ; and that an average return of seven per cent upon 
the investment has been realized. 

The statistics relate to production costs and the use of 
labor and machinery. On a farm of 800 acres, the man 
labor per acre in the production of wheat averaged three 
hours and 10 minutes; on a farm of 3,000 acres the man 
labor per acre was only 54 minutes. On the 800 acre 
farm the annual cost of equipment per acre was $5.50; on 
the 3,000 acre farm it was $3.50. The cost of producing 
a bushel of wheat was 43 cents on the 800 acre farm and 
21 cents on the 3,000 acre farm. These figures include 
no overhead charges. The man labor per bushel of wheat 
was 101% minutes on the 800 acre farm, and three minutes 
on the 3,000 acre farm—including the time required for 
threshing. 

Professor Wilson believes that what has been done in 
the wheat area can and will be done elsewhere. He sees 
dangers for human welfare in the processes of mechani- 
zation, however, and hopes that the system of the eco- 
nomic organization of agriculture will be “midway be- 
tween excessive communism and excessive capitalism.” 


The Responsibility of Wealth 


The Baltimore Sun published on March 23 a letter from 
Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron, on the responsibilities of per- 
sons with means in the present critical economic situation, 
from which the following paragraphs are taken: 

“Men and women of wealth must meet their social ob- 


ligations. You whose incomes run into the tens of thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands, and even higher, must 
give far more generously than you have ever given be- 
fore. 


“I am not an economist. I am a religionist. Religion 
is not an opiate. It is a stimulant! The words justice 
and humanity mean something to me because I believe in 
God. I can’t mouth these words in prayers and feel | 


have done my duty either as a religionist or as a man, 
I want to bring them down from high aspiration and 
write them into the institutions and relations of men. 
“You who have must take the lead in ameliorating the 
immediate want of the unemployed and their families” 


Nicaragua and the United States 


Lawrence Dennis, former U. S. Chargé d’Affaires in 
Nicaragua, analyses the present situation in Nicaragua in 
Foreign Affairs for April. He thinks that the promised 
withdrawal of the marines from Nicaragua is probably 
due in part to public criticism of the intervention. At 
present the Nicaraguan government is not able to meet 
the cost of adequate police protection out of its ordinary 
revenues. It is, therefore, doubtful whether the Nica 
raguan government will be able to finance the elimination 
of Sandino in view of the fact that the United States has 
~ been able to do it with more than 5,000 marines in the 

eld. 

When the marines were withdrawn from Nicaragua in 
1925 conditions seemed auspicious. But both the retiring 
government and the incoming one asked for the retention 
of the marines. “Probably the only important parties to 
the situation genuinely desirous of the withdrawal of the 
marines were the American State Department and Gen- 
eral Chamorro.” It will be recalled that soon after the 
withdrawal of the marines General Chamorro seized con- 
trol of the Nicaraguan government, but he was not recog- 
nized by the United States. Credit for his withdrawal 
a year later “probably should be shared equally by the 
revolutionists (Liberals), their Mexican supporters, and 
our non-recognition policy.” Former President Diaz again 
became President with American support but it soon be- 
came evident that “the Liberal revolutionists were win- 
ning the war.” In May, 1927, Colonel Stimson, now Sec: 
retary of State, reached an agreement with General. Mon- 
cado, the revolutionary leader, which, at the time, seemed 
to mean the end of the civil war in Nicaragua. But Gen- 
eral Sandino’s activities have continued and Nicaragua is 
still unpacified. The lack of roads makes effective patrol- 
ling of the entire country impossible and, furthermore, 
opinion of the masses in Nicaragua and, indeed, through- 
out Latin America is sympathetic to this opposition to our 
intervention, “a fact which accounts for their abundant 
supplies of arms and their knowledge of the movements 
of the marines.” 

Mr. Dennis thinks, therefore, that the stage is “set for 
the continuation of present disorders” and that the situa 
tion in Nicaragua is far worse than it was when the 
marines were withdrawn in 1925. He believes there att 
two possible courses of action for the United States. We 
may give up the “special recognition policy” we have fol- 
lowed in Central America, “allow a Nicaraguan civil wat 
to be fought to a finish by Nicaraguans” and recognize 
the winners immediately. Or we may try to “uphold the 
principle of legitimacy.” In that case it is probable that 
‘in view of the hostility of American opinion to pf 
longed marine occupations, in view of traits inherent m 
human nature in Nicaragua as elsewhere, and in view 0 
our unwillingness as a nation to shoulder the respons 
bilities and costs of doing a thorough job of imperial at 
ministration in Nicaragua, such as we have done in the 
Philippines, we shall continue and develop a definitt 
Nicaraguan cycle of ‘in again, out again.’ ” 
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